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Kevin Brownlow on Film Color 


VICTORIA JACKSON AND 
SARAH STREET 


Kevin Brownlow has been described by Martin 
Scorsese as “a giant among film historians and 
preservationists.”* Operating outside academ- 
ia, Brownlow has made astonishing contribu- 
tions to increasing greater cultural understand- 
ing and public appreciation of silent cinema. 
He has made seventeen films—many of them 
screened at festivals and on television—and 
written many books, including The Parade’s 
Gone By, published in 1968, a classic account 
of Hollywood that was based on interviews 
with many of the stars of silent cinema.” With 
David Gill, he was responsible in the 1980s for 
the screening with musical accompaniment 
of restored silent films in London (Thames Si- 
lents) and on television. His most ambitious 
project for film restoration has been locating 
and assembling the most complete version 
of Abel Gance’s Napoleon (1927). Brownlow’s 
championing of this masterpiece eventually 
succeeded, and the restored, rescored version 
was shown in London and New York in 1980 
and 1981, with director Gance just living to 
see the acclaim for his restored film. The latest 
restoration was shown in London in November 
2013 and in Amsterdam in June 2014. Brownlow 
was awarded an honorary Academy Award in 
2010, the first time such an award has ever 
been given to a film historian. He has also re- 
ceived a Distinguished Career Award from the 
Society for Cinema and Media Studies and an 
honorary doctorate from the American Film 
Institute. 

In 2014 we interviewed Kevin Brownlow 
in connection with our research for the Lev- 
erhulme Trust—funded project “Colour in the 
1920s: Cinema and Its Intermedial Contexts” 
(project team: Victoria Jackson, Bregt Lameris, 
Sarah Street, Joshua Yumibe). His knowledge 
of and experience with silent films were invalu- 
able, contributing to our understanding of the 
complexities of film color and its pervasive- 
ness and variety throughout the silent era. We 
reproduce in what follows selections from our 
interview transcripts, focusing on some inter- 
esting cases of silent film coloring Brownlow 
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has encountered during his career. To clarify 
some of the points raised in the interview, we 
have added further notes and references. 


NAPOLEON AND ABEL GANCE 


Abel Gance was a French director best known 
for Jaccuse (1919), La Roue (1923), and Na- 
poleon. Before moving into film directing, he 
worked as an actor in the theater and later 
wrote film scenarios. He began directing in 1915 
and continued until 1970. Gance was renowned 
for his creativity in lighting, composition, and 
editing. Napoleon was initially planned as a 
six-part series, but only the first part was ever 
made. Gance used tinting and toning extensive- 
ly in Napoleon and even filmed a reel of natural 
color using the Keller—Dorian process. He also 
filmed a further reel in a 3-D process developed 
by A. Carchereux of Marseilles, but ultimately 
both reels were cut from the final edit.? 


SARAH STREET: In your book Napoleon: Abel 
Gance’s Classic Film, you note Gance used 
tinting extensively. So Gance paid special 
attention to color? 

KEVIN BROWNLOW: Yes, he did. Tinting and 
toning tests had to be made so that Gance 
could choose which color would suit the 
emotional mood of each scene. The original 
prints were toned in five separate colors, 
with some scenes also in black and white. 
In our restoration we tried to reproduce the 
colors as he wanted but we have still not 
managed to get the print to look exactly the 
same. We have been unable to reproduce 
the blue tone-pink tint accurately, although 
| know that other people have managed to 
do it in silent film restorations. 

ss: Gance also filmed a reel of color using the 
Keller—Dorian process and 3-D. Have either 
been discovered? 

KB: They don’t survive, although the Ciné- 
mathéque Francaise has Autochrome pic- 
tures of Albert Dieudonné [the actor who 
played Napoleon] in that final scene, and 
shots earlier on of family scenes do survive. 
They didn’t take color stills of everything, 
just the occasional sequence. 

ss: It’s interesting that in view of Gance’s 
concern over tinting and toning as being 
important, he didn’t feel the same about 
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the natural color reel. | read in your book 
that he felt that this particular reel was too 
distracting, and so there was clearly in his 
mind a difference between a natural color 
process and applied tinting and toning? 
Yes, it seems he felt this about the natural 
color reel because the film couldn’t be more 
tinted than itis. Lobster Films in Paris sent 
us a reel of rushes from the Battle of Tou- 
lon sequence with a different tint used for 
each shot. And of course the film’s tricolor 
effect was stunning. Gance also made a 
single-reel version for theaters that could 
not accommodate three projectors. The 
rapid-cut climax had frames tinted blue, 
white, and red. 


KB: 


THE BLACK PIRATE 


The Black Pirate (Parker, 1926) was a full-color 
feature film starring Douglas Fairbanks that 
used Technicolor No. Il. 


KEVIN BROWNLOw: Albert Parker, the director 
of The Black Pirate, told me that they tried 
to avoid anything garish because Techni- 
color didn’t have that good a reputation at 
that time. They went to the Huntington Art 
Gallery and looked at seventeenth-century 
paintings. The Black Pirate has been re- 
stored several times, but | don’t think any of 
the attempts have come close to re-creating 
the original color of the film. The idea was 
it should look like a seventeenth-century 
painting, so they even had the cloud back- 
ing in the studio brown. They only wanted 
to use red for shock value. In the picture 
the pirates retrieve a ring swallowed by one 
of their victims by slicing his belly open. 
Although this happens off screen we see 
the knife dripping with gore and the ring 
stained red with blood. The injection of red 
in contrast to the subdued colors of the 
rest of the film is shocking. However I’ve 
seen versions of the film where everybody’s 
flesh is tinted red, and in the version in 
the Rohauer collection the intertitles have 
red background. Such introductions of red 
reduce the impact of the scene where red 
is used. There are also restorations where 
the sea is blue but of course the two-color 


Technicolor process couldn’t have originally 
captured blue. 


TINTING AND TONING 


Tinting and toning were the most common 
methods of coloring films. Some interest- 
ing points were brought up in the interview 
concerning who had the most input into the 
process. Although it is often assumed that 
the director made key decisions about tinting 
and toning, Brownlow suggests that, for some 
films, editors might have had greater input. 


KEVIN BROWNLOw: | don’t believe in the major- 
ity of release pictures that the director had 
anything to do with tinting. First of all there 
wasn’t time, the director usually didn’t have 
much to do with the editing. A regular direc- 
tor would be on to another picture before 
the film was assembled and they worked 
out the tinting. | remember being told that 
in Britain you got the tint that was mixed. 
So a scene which the director thought was 
going to be light amber was dark amber 
or sunshine yellow simply because it was 
ready. 

Then there were the exceptions, as with 
D. W. Griffith, when the tinting would be 
very, very carefully worked out for the pre- 
miere and the prestige halls. But for the 
bulk printing for the remaining halls, less 
effort would be made. Sometimes it was 
just one tint all the way through and usually 
light amber. Sometimes they would put the 
night scenes in but it would have nothing to 
do with the incredibly complicated tinting 
of the premiere version. 

VICTORIA JACKSON: As a film restorer, how 
would you find out how a film was meant 
to be colored? 

KB: In the case of Orphans of the Storm 
[Griffith, 1921], we were unable to see a 
complete originally colored print, but we 
located an elaborately tinted single reel 
and replicated its pattern to the rest of the 
film. Sometimes it’s possible to find the 
“cutting continuity” for a film, as we did 
with Wings [Wellman, 1927], for example.* 
They [cutting continuity records] are the 
exact record of the final film, including the 
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number of feet in the shot, the color tint 
and tone, if applicable, and a description 
of the shot. In some of MGM’s continuity 
scripts, special color effects would also be 
recorded, for example, Handschiegl, which 
would only be found in the premiere and 
prestige prints. We also on occasion had 
examples of frames for each color which 
acted as templates for restorations. 


KEY FILMS AND PERSONALITIES 


The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse (1921), 
directed by Rex Ingram and starring Rudolph 
Valentino, is an excellent example of the use 
of multiple color techniques in a single film, 
which was common in this period. The film 
contains tinting and toning, Prizma color, and, 
it is believed, Handschiegl. 


KEVIN BROWNLOW: The Four Horseman of the 
Apocalypse has a scene where war breaks 
out, set in a nightclub, and a woman comes 
forward with a French flag. She begins to 
sing “La Marseillaise,” and the tinting 
moves from blue, white, to red, the tricolor. 
They achieved this by filming the woman 
with a spotlight directed at her through a 
color wheel of blue, white, and red filters. 
The different color filters registered on the 
black-and-white print, allowing laboratory 
staff to see where the division for each 
color tint should be. This allowed them to 
tint one revolution of the spotlight blue, 
leave the next black and white to represent 
“white,” and tint the next section red. The 
tinted segments were spliced seamlessly 
together in the middle of the dark frames 
caused by the spotlight wheel revolving, 
giving the impression of the colors melting 
into each other. We managed to reproduce 
it, and you get the impression of the color 
sliding across. 

Talking of The Four Horsemen, there is 
another scene in which the Evangelist char- 
acter peels a red-colored apple and critics 
objected to this.’ Ingram disliked the col- 
oring as well; it seems that the production 
company [Metro Pictures] was responsible 
for the coloring. Erich von Stroheim’s Greed 
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[Metro, 1924] used gold for everything 
it could use it for and that was severely 
criticized, but it must have happened with 
Stroheim’s cooperation. So | would have 
thought that being a very close friend of 
Stroheim, Ingram would have agreed to 
that idea. But according to Variety, Ingram 
did object. 

There’s also a single Prizma color shot 
in the introduction of Four Horsemen. | can’t 
understand why they chose to do it in color; 
it’s a rather pointless shot from the front 
line at dawn.’ 

VICTORIA JACKSON: Was the red apple color- 
ed in Handschiegl like the gold inserts in 
Greed? 

KB: It’s likely that Handschiegl was used in Four 
Horsemen. De Mille used Handschiegl many 
times—for the gorgeous main title in Fool’s 
Paradise [1921], for example. 


Maurice Tourneur 

Tourneur was a French and American direc- 
tor. He had been a painter and a stage actor 
before working as an assistant director for the 
Éclair Company in 1911. In 1914 he moved to the 
company’s American branch but later worked 
for American companies such as William A. 
Brady’s World Film Corporation and Artcraft 
Pictures Corporation. He returned to Europe in 
the 1930s and continued to make pictures in 
France and Germany for the next two decades. 
Notable films include The Poor Little Rich Girl 
(1917), The Blue Bird (1918), and The Last of the 
Mohicans (1920). 


KEVIN BROWNLOW: Maurice Tourneur is per- 
haps the most important figure as far as 
tinting goes. Clarence Brown said that 
Tourneur did more tinting than anybody 
else and it was more finely done. Tourneur 
was an established director in France, and 
| suspect he came to the USA to teach the 
Americans how to do it. The French compa- 
nies, Eclair and so on, had opened branches 
in the United States. When they saw the 
results, the French must have thought they 
could do better and they sent their top di- 
rectors to show them how. Tourneur, for 
instance, had quite an impact. Clarence 
Brown had a fantastic apprenticeship under 
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him, working with him as assistant director, 
but he was also editor, second unit direc- 
tor, occasionally an actor, and he wrote 
the titles. 


Clarence Brown 

Brown initially trained as a mechanic and, after 
developing an interest in film, moved to Fort 
Lee, where he was employed by the Peerless 
Studio. Here he worked under Tourneur on a 
number of films. He received his first codirect- 
ing credit with Tourneur in 1920 for The Great 
Redeemer. He moved to Universal in 1924, 
where he directed films such as The Goose 
Woman (1925) and Smouldering Fires (1925). 
His career survived the transition to sound, 
and he continued to make pictures until the 
early 1950s. 


KEVIN BROWNLOw: Clarence Brown carried 
on Tourneur’s tradition, and there is a 
film called Smouldering Fires with a use 
of tinting that for emotional impact goes 
far beyond what was current at the time.® 

VICTORIA JACKSON: Why do you think applied 

color almost disappeared completely at the 

end of the 1920s? 

| think that towards the end of the 1920s, 

panchromatic stock made a terrific differ- 

ence, and the new look developed in Ger- 
man films like the Pabst films, The Love of 

Jeanne Ney [1927], Pandora’s Box [1929], 

and Diary of a Lost Girl [1929]. They had 

that tremendously rich black-and-white 
look that was beautifully lit. It was what 
everybody felt was the modern way, pic- 
tures should look like this, not all these 
things with blue and yellow and green. 

Also, you didn’t need makeup, and men 

particularly looked much more realistic, 

so they resisted putting these tints on top 
of what they achieved because it looked 
so beautiful. 


KB: 


Victoria Jackson is a postdoctoral researcher 
on the project “Colour in the 1920s: Cinema 
and Its Intermedial Contexts.” 


Sarah Street is professor of film at the Uni- 
versity of Bristol, United Kingdom. Her most 
recent publications are as author of Colour 


Films in Britain: The Negotiation of Innovation, 
1900-55 (2012; winner of the 2014 Best Book 
Prize awarded by the British Association of 
Film, Television, and Screen Studies) and as 
coeditor, with Simon Brown and Liz Watkins, of 
Color and the Moving Image (2012) and British 
Colour Cinema: Practices and Theories (2013). 
Her current project is “Colour in the 1920s: 
Cinema and Its Intermedial Contexts,” work- 
ing with Joshua Yumibe, Victoria Jackson, and 
Bregt Lameris. 


NOTES 


1. Philip Horne, “Kevin Brownlow: A Life in the 
Movies,” The Guardian, July 22, 2011, http:// 
www.theguardian.com/film/2011/jul/22/ 
kevin-brownlow-academy-award-oscar. 

2. Kevin Brownlow, The Parade’s Gone By 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1968). Other key 
titles include How It Happened Here (London: 
Secker and Warburg, 1968); The War, the West, 
and the Wilderness (London: Secker and War- 
burg, 1979); Hollywood, the Pioneers (London: 
Collins, 1979); Behind the Mask of Innocence 
(London: Jonathan Cape, 1990); David Lean 
(London: Richard Cohen, 1996); Mary Pickford 
Rediscovered: Rare Pictures of a Hollywood Leg- 
end (New York: Abrams, 1999); The Search for 
Charlie Chaplin (Bologna: Le Mani-Microart, Ci- 
neteca Bologna, 2005); and Winstanley: Warts 
and All (London: UKA Press, 2009). 

3. For more information on the lost Keller- 
Dorian reel, see Kevin Brownlow, Napoleon: 
Abel Gance’s Classic Film (London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1983), and Francois Ede, “The Keller- 
Dorian Process and Lenticular Film: An Epi- 
sode in the History of Film Color,” 1895, no. 
71 (2013-14). 

4. A cutting continuity script is produced once 
a film has been edited and is ready for release. 
It is a complete transcript of the film. During 
the silent period, it recorded all action, shots, 
camera positions, and sometimes color ef- 
fects, such as tinting and toning. Where they 
survive, they are an invaluable record for 
archival restorations. The Margaret Herrick 
Library holds a number of continuity scripts. 
For more information, see Joshua Yumibe, Mov- 
ing Color: Early Film, Mass Culture, Modern- 
ism (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University 
Press, 2012), and Luciano Berriaté and Camille 
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Blot-Wellens, “The Colors of Phantom,” trans. 
Debra Lyn Christie, in the DVD booklet for Phan- 
tom: The Authorized Restored Edition (Los An- 
geles: Flicker Alley, 2006). 

5. Variety wrote of the scene: “At one place in 
the story the philosophical Tchernoff, holding 
to view an apple, has a speech to the effect it 
was well chosen as the ‘forbidden fruit,’ but 
that, stripped of its brilliant covering, it is like 
awoman’s soul which, stripped of its cloak of 
virtue, is an ugly thing to behold. Rex Ingram 
probably spent many weary hours getting the 
proper light on the apple so as to make it, in 
spite of its relative tininess, the biggest thing 
on the screen. But someone thought it needed 
verisimilitude and colored it. With the result it 
stuck out in technically perfect production like 
a sore thumb.” From “Inside Stuff Pictures,” 
Variety, February 25, 1921, 44. 

6. Ibid. 

7. During 1920, Prizma produced a series of 
prologues for monochrome features, and it 
would appear it was one of the services they 
specifically marketed to producers. Other films 
with Prizma prologues include the US distri- 
bution of Madame Du Barry, retitled Passion 
(Lubitsch, 1919); Kismet (Gasnier, 1920); and 
The Gilded Lady (Leonard, 1921). See Carroll 
H. Dunning, “Color Photography in 1922,” Film 
Year Book (1923), 171. 

8. E.g., tints convey a shift in mood when the 
opulent interiors of a grand house are first seen 
in amber tints but we subsequently see the 
same sets infused with a violet tint for a fireside 
scene to introduce a romantic theme. In addi- 
tion, a violet-tinted fantasy sequence from the 
heroine’s perspective of a romantic cruise with 
her would-be lover is inserted into the scene 
before the return to normality is signaled by 
amber. Later, when the heroine starts to lose 
confidence in holding on to her younger hus- 
band, a dancing scene is unusually tinted red. 
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On the Restoration History 
of Colored Silent 
Films in Germany 


An Interview with Martin 
Koerber 


BREGT LAMERIS 


Martin Koerber (b. 1956) is head of the film 
archive at the Deutsche Kinemathek in Berlin. 
During his career as a film restorer, he col- 
laborated with numerous archives, such as the 
Nederlands Filmmuseum in Amsterdam (now 
EYE Film Institute Netherlands).* He is an expert 
on German film history and film archiving, and 
in this interview, conducted in August 2013 in 
Berlin, he discusses various aspects of color 
restoration of German silent films. 


BREGT LAMERIS: As we know, film archives 
duplicated tinted and toned film prints on 
black-and-white material for a long period, 
a practice that changed gradually since the 
1970S and the 1980s. The Nederlands Film- 
museum, for example, started duplicating 
colored nitrates on color film stock in the 
early 1980s. Could you tell us when German 
archives started to duplicate early tinted 
and toned films on color film material? 

MARTIN KOERBER: In Germany, silent films 
have been preserved in color since the 
late 1970s, when the Bundesarchiv started 
to duplicate some tinted and toned archi- 
val films onto color film stock.” The first 
Bundesarchiv color restoration of which 
| know was Das Cabinet des Dr. Caligari 
[Wiene, 1920]. In the 1970s, colored nitrate 
prints of this film were discovered in Lon- 
don and in Uruguay, which were sent to 
Germany a bit later. | think the restoration 
of the film was done on color negative, 
which to my knowledge is the preferred 
method at the Bundesarchiv still today. 
The Desmet method—simulating tinting 
and toning via duplication on black-and- 
white negative and pre- or postflashing the 
color—was not known yet outside of Brus- 
sels. The laboratory in the Cinémathéque 
Royale, where Noél Desmet was working, 
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